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(or heads) were Father Sylvester Malone, Prof.
Franklin Hooper, Cass Gilbert, Brander Mat-
thews, Clayton Hamilton, Albert Sterner, Felix
Salmond, Victor Herbert, Vincente Blasco
Ibariez, Edwin Markham, Francis Wilson, Eu-
gene O'Neill, James Stephens, Leon Kroll, Miss
Clare Eames, and Mrs. H. K. Murphy. In New
York University are his busts of Chancellor
Kent, Edwin Booth, James McNeill Whistler,
and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Besides his
dignified female figure of "Victory" for the
war memorial at New Rochelle, N. Y. (1921),
he created ideal figures of "Eve," "Grief," and
"Aspiration," as well as vigorous realistic statu-
ettes. His "Nymph" is owned by the Metropoli-
tan Museum. He received a silver medal at the
Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Cal.
(1915). He was a member of the Players and
of the Century Club, an associate member of the
National Academy of Design and a member of
the Architectural League of New York, the Na-
tional Sculpture Society, the Newport Art So-
ciety, and the National Institute of Arts and
Letters. He served on the Municipal Art Com-
mission of New York, 1918-19, and was treas-
urer of the New Society of Artists.

In 1917 Quinn married Emily Bradley, of
Newport, R. I. Soon afterward the couple moved
from Brooklyn to Manhattan, where their home
became an intellectual center frequented by
leaders in all the arts. Quinn had a keen sense
of humor, though in his make-up Celtic melan-
choly predominated over Celtic mirth. The
closing months of his life were clouded with
melancholy, no trace of which appears in his
final work. He ended his life by drowning. A
memorial exhibition at the Century Club in 1933
showed his technical competence, his grasp of
character, and his feeling for beauty.

{.Contemporary Am. Sculpture (1929), issued for
the exhibition held by the National Sculpture Society
in cooperation with the Trustees of the California
Palace of the Legion of Honor; Lorado Taft, Modern
Tendencies in Sculpture (1921) and The Hist, of Am.
Sculpture (1924, 1930) ; Arts and Decoration, Jan.
1919; Royal Cortissoz, article in the N. Y. Tribune,
Dec. 7, 1918; Albert Sterner, article in the Players
Bull., Nov. 1929; obituaries, N. Y. Times, N. Y.
Herald Tribune, Sept. 13, 1929.]                  A-e.A.

QUINTAKD, CHARLES TODD (Dec. 22,
i824-Feb. 15, 1898), physician, Episcopal bish-
op of Tennessee, was born in Stamford, Conn.,
the son of Isaac and Clarissa (Hoyt) Shaw
Quintard and the brother of George William
Quintard [q.v.']. He was a descendant of Isaac
Quintard who was born in Bristol, England, and
died in Stamford in 1738. He went to Trinity
School in New York City, studied medicine with
Dr. Jame$ R, Wood and Dr. Valentine Mott

Quintard

[q.v.], and in 1847 received the degree of M.D.
from University Medical College (New York
University). After a year at Bellevue Hospital
he settled in Athens, Ga., and began practice,
but in 1851 he became professor of physiol-
ogy and pathological anatomy in the Memphis
(Tenn.) Medical College and also one of the
editors of the Memphis Medical Recorder.

A devoted member of the Episcopal Church,
he came into close personal relations with Bish-
op James H. Otey and in 1854 began to study
for the ministry. In 1855 he was ordered deacon,
and in 1856 he was ordained priest and soon be-
came rector of Calvary Church at Memphis. A
little later he went to the Church of the Advent
in Nashville. A man of deep and wide learning,
a man's man of intense human feeling and sym-
pathy, a powerful and eloquent preacher, he
quicldy acquired great influence in his com-
munity. At the outbreak of the Civil War he
was chaplain of a Nashville military company
that joined the 1st Tennessee Regiment, of which
he was elected chaplain. He served the Confed-
eracy as chaplain, as surgeon, and, for a brief
period, as an aide to Gen. W. W. Loring. His
first service was under Lee in western Virginia.
He was with Bragg's army during the invasion
of Kentucky. He was present at the battles of
Cheat Mountain, Munfordville, Perryville, Mur-
freesboro, Chickamauga, and Franklin. His un-
finished reminiscences of the war were later
published by Noll (Doctor Quintard, post).
"Quick in movement, in apprehension, in sym-
pathy; affectionate, generous; a skilled physi-
cian and surgeon, as well as a devout and ar-
dent Christian Priest, he made for himself a
place in the hearts and minds of the soldiers of
the Army of Tennessee, and by a natural, and
all but necessary, transition became their Bishop
when he could no longer be their chaplain" (J.
B. Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate
States, 1912, p. 84).

In 1865 he was elected bishop of Tennessee
and was consecrated at Philadelphia during the
General Convention that accomplished the re-
union of the Northern and Southern branches
of the Episcopal Church. For thirty-three years
thereafter he performed miracles of labor, in
what was virtually a missionary field. An ad-
herent of the Oxford movement, he was never
an extremist, and increasingly he endeared him-
self not only to his own flock but to the whole
state. He became well known in the North and
in England, which he visited frequently, attend-
ing every Pan-Anglican Conference from 1867
to 1897. The University of Cambridge con-
ferred on him the degree of IX,DP in
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